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Cooperative Department Stores 


A new form of consumer cooperation in the United 
States is now being organized. Edward A. Filene, the 
Boston merchant, believes that cooperative department 
stores are necessary as an outlet for modern large-scale 
production. These stores are to be founded on well estab- 
lished cooperative principles. 

To encourage this development Mr. Filene has organ- 
ized the Consumer Distribution Corporation, a national 
management organization, with $1,000,000 capital supplied 
by him. A statement of policy has been issued, from which 
the following statement is taken in large part. Before a 
store can be established in a community there must be a 
sufficient number of persons interested in consumers’ co- 
operation to supply the needed local capital. This requires 
education as to the benefits to be derived from cooperative 
organization. One suggested technique is to organize dis- 
cussion groups of not more than 20 members in each 
group. When 10 groups are organized a central coopera- 
tive committee is to be formed composed of one represen- 
tative from each group. This committee will then consider 
the possibility of organizing a store. It must estimate the 
approximate sales volume for the first year. Cities having 
500,000 population and over should expect annual retail 
sales of $3,000,000 and over as a minimum; those with 
200,000 to 500,000 population not less than $1,000,000; 
and those with 50,000 to 200,000 population not less than 


,000. 

A steady campaign is planned to organize as many local 
groups as possible. As the number increases they are 
given representation on the central committee. Those 
converted to cooperation must be willing not only to pur- 
chase from a store but also to purchase shares which will 
provide the necessary capital. The purchase of one share 
at $10 is necessary for membership but a person may pur- 
chase as many more as he wishes. However, to prevent 
control from falling into the hands of a few people a mem- 
ber has only one vote no matter how many shares he holds. 
Furthermore, a member can be required by the committee 
to surrender at face value all but one of his shares. This 
provision is made in order that shares may always be 
available to anyone who wishes to become a member. 

The ‘shareholders in a local store will not receive more 
than six per cent on their investment. This is in accord 
with a fundamental principle of Rochdale cooperation, 
which limits the return on capital. The financial benefit 
that members receive is in the form of dividends on their 
purchases. There are many relatively highpriced goods 
handled by department stores which should provide large 


cooperative savings ; for example, clothing, furniture, and 
other house-furnishings. It is expected too that coopera- 
tive department stores will furnish goods and services not 
now made available by privately owned stores. 


Non-members may purchase at a cooperative store but 
they do not receive dividends on their purchases. The 
dividends they would have received if they had been mem- 
bers will go into a reserve which may be used for educa- 
tional purposes, for expansion of existing enterprises and 
for loans to newly organized stores to assist in initial 
financing. 

However, persons who do not have the funds to pay 
for a $10 share and who wish to become members of a 
cooperative association may make a small down payment. 
Their dividends on purchases may be used to pay for the 
remainder of the price for a share. 

Usually cooperative enterprises charge competitive mar- 
ket prices. This has become a well established principle. 
However, if cooperative organizations can be operated at 
lower costs than profit making enterprises, cooperatives 
should be able to sell at lower prices. By so doing they 
may compel profit making enterprises to reduce their 
prices, as has been done in Sweden. Thus a strong co- 
operative movement would become a powerful factor in 
improving the effectiveness of the purchasing power of the 
mass of buyers in the lower income groups. 

It is estimated that the minimum capital necessary to 
start a store should be one third of the expected annual 
sales. For example, $1,000,000 of yearly sales would re- 
quire $333,000 of capital. As the business grows the mem- 
bers can supply additional capital out of their dividends 
on purchases. A growing membership would also bring 
in capital steadily. 

Community committees, it is stated, must try to accumu- 
late locally as much capital as possible. Seeking outside 
aid even for temporary financing involves going into debt 
and is dangerous to the success of the enterprise unless 
loans are obtained from very friendly sources. Prelimi- 
nary surveys of the possibility of establishing a store 
should not include the expectation of obtaining outside 
aid, although the Consumer Distribution Corporation is 
exploring ways and means of providing temporary 
financing. 

A central community committee must discover whether 
any stores of the estimated approximate sales volume are 
available. The cooperatives might purchase on favorable 
terms stores operating on an unprofitable basis, if they 
have the necessary facilities, because no payment for good 
will is required. At this point the Consumer Distribution 
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Corporation is ready to consider the information acquired 
and, if all conditions seem favorable, will make a survey 
of the project ‘to discover whether it is a promising ven- 
ture. If no going store can be found the Central Com- 
mittee must make a survey of buildings which seem suit- 
able. Here again the Consumer Distribution Corporation 
will render valuable aid by surveying all the factors essen- 
tial to an entirely new venture. Its legal staff and special- 
ists in large scale merchandising will advise on the right 
kind of a charter, efficient organization, and the selection 
and training of personnel. 


The Corporation will be working with similar groups 
throughout the country and it expects to be in a position 
to know when the buying volume is large enough to enable 
it to assume the responsibility for centralized mass buying. 
It will assume a contractual relationship with each group 
for this purpose and will cooperate with local boards of 
directors to encourage efficient store management. 

The Corporation is also willing to aid the organization 
of smaller stores dealing in foodstuffs, furnishings, inex- 
pensive clothing, small housewares and so forth. Efficient 
operation of such enterprises, however, will be greatly 
aided by the prior establishment of large central stores 
serving as supply units or warehouses to small stores with- 
in a reasonable distance. The preferable order of develop- 
ment is said to be large department stores in large cities. 
small department stores in small cities, and still smaller 
stores in small towns and villages. 

The Corporation desires to aid existing cooperative 
organizations, as far as possible, in building a truly co- 
operative movement, if it can be of service to them in 
buying, conducting research, and improving management. 
It will receive a percentage charge on the goods it buys 
and a normal interest on its capital but it will not accumu- 
late profits. It is expected that the stores which the Cor- 
poration serves can be taken over by local cooperators 
possibly within five, and in any event within 10 years. 


On January 24, 1936, Mr. Filene declared that the de- 
pression had convinced him that “a system of retailing, 
to be most effective now, must be a system in which the 
customers are not only securing every possible assistance 
from the distributors but in which they know and feel that 
all the profits are to be theirs.” He believes that a better 
distribution of the goods and services which our economic 
system is capable of producing is “our basic economic 
problem.” The failure to sell goods as cheaply as our 
capacity to produce would permit obviously has resulted in 
the curtailment of production and in unemployment. He 
insists that the wastes of traditional merchandizing must 
be eliminated and that, if they were, goods could be sold 
at such low prices that “the buying power of every cus- 
tomer would be tremendously increased.” However, “to 
eliminate the wastes of distribution, two things are neces- 
sary. The distributing system must be so large as to 
become an adequate outlet for modern, economical, large- 
scale production ; and it must be expertly managed.” Dis- 
tribution by cooperative organizations which pay dividends 
on purchases may be called distribution at cost “but even 
distribution at cost is an overcharge to the customer if the 
cost of distribution is unnecessarily high. A mere cooper- 
ative movement, then, is not enough to solve the problem, 
unless the management is as expert and as progressive 
in every way as is the management of any competitor.” 

Headquarters of the Consumer Distribution Corporation 
are at 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Effect of Sanctions 


The League of Nations issued on April 15 a report 
showing the changes in Italian trade as a result of the 
imposition of sanctions, after Italy was declared to be the 
aggressor in the Ethiopian war. The figures for the im- 
ports and exports of merchandise are for 47 countries 
for November and December, 1935, 39 countries for 
January, and 23 for February. Italy’s total imports of 
merchandise in February, 1936, were about 27.6 per cent 
of the November, 1935, imports; and her exports were 
about 22.4 per cent of those of November, 1935. But these 
figures include the trade with the ‘“non-sanctionist” 
countries, such as Germany, Austria, Hungary, the United 
States, and Switzerland. If these are deducted, Italy's 
exports to the sanctionist countries included in the report 
dropped from $4,239,000 in February, 1935, to $310,000 
in February, 1936. American imports from Italy, on the 
other hand, were slightly larger in January, 1936, than 
they had been in January, 1935, and exports to Italy were 
but slightly lower than they had been in January, 1935. 

In November and December, 1935, exports to Italy were 
materially larger than they had been for the corresponding 
months of 1934. Germany is Italy’s chief market but her 
purchases have been falling since December. The ban on 
goods to and from the United Kingdom has been most 
thorough. Imports from Italy dropped from 2,798,000 in 
November, 1935, to $82,000 in February. Exports 
dropped less radically, from $870,000 in November, 1935, 
to $226,000 in February, 1936. 

On April 22, the U. S. Department of Commerce an- 
nounced that exports to Italy were slightly lower for the 
first three months of 1936 than they had been for the 
corresponding period in 1935. But exports to Italian 
Africa were nearly five times as large as they had been 
in the first three months of 1935. It is interesting to note 
that practically all this increase was in “non-metallic min- 
erals,’ presumably oil. Other exports to Italian Africa 
except machinery and vehicles and metals and manufac- 
tures (the latter a negligible amount) decreased sharply 
during the period. 

It is evident that the imposition of sanctions has not 
prevented Italy from carrying on the Ethiopian War, but it 
also appears that the policies of non-sanctionist countries 
has materially weakened the effects of the penalties. 


A Church Credit Union 


The First Christian Church of Frankfort, Ind., organ- 
ized a credit union in March, 1935, according to Allen R. 
Huber, its pastor, in Church Management for April. At 
first there were 19 charter members, but at the end of ten 
months there were 41 members with assets of $595.54. 
A share of stock costs $5.00 which may be paid in small 
amounts as convenient. The rate of interest charged to 
members who borrow from the union was, at the time 
of writing 54 of one per cent monthly. Ten per cent of 
the principal of the loan must also be paid monthly. Inter- 
est is paid only on the unpaid balance, not on the entire 
loan. A study of the situation in this one church showed 
that “more of our members than we ever dreamed pos- 
sible are borrowing money at rates which run from 25 to 
42 per cent.” “We have enabled one family to save a 
home, another family to pay its hospital bill and yet 
another one to clear long standing debts incurred before 
the depression. .. . One of our members has been enabled 
to take a business course which has increased her earning 
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capacity, another member has been helped to secure a 
position which required capital and another family newly 
wed, has been helped to buy furniture.” Some of the 
“by-products” of the credit union are said to be: “increased 
church solidarity, training in cooperative enterprise, 
greater interest in the church, more adequate support of 
the church, and the church revitalized and mobilized for a 
Christian crusade of a new order.” 


Saluting the Flag 


On April 17, 1936, Judge John W. Mason of North- 
ampton, Mass., separated three school children from their 
family and sentenced them to the County Training School 
for refusing on religious grounds to salute the flag. ‘he 
children are of a family belonging to “Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses,” a group who hold that the law of God forbids 
saluting the flag. They were suspended from school more 
than two months ago. The children ranged from 10 to 
15 years in age. They were charged with delinquency 
and the father was fined $20. 

While there are cases in many states involving the right 
of children of Jehovah’s Witnesses to refuse to salute the 
flag and still secure a public school education, this is the 
first time a judge has ordered children who put loyalty to 
God above loyalty to state separated from their parents 
and committed to a juvenile institution. A report by the 
Massachusetts Civil Liberties Committee says that the 
Opielouski family is an unusually harmonious one and the 
children intelligent and of high character. The father, 
Ignace Opielouski, came from Poland 35 years ago. He 
has lived for many years on a sixteen acre farm in South 
Belchertown and worked as a dyer in a local factory. 
There are nine children in all, the three youngest being 
the ones involved in the present proceedings. Until a year 
and a half ago the family attended the Roman Catholic 
Church. Having joined Jehovah’s Witnesses, they tried 
enthusiastically to seek other converts in what is a pre- 
dominantly Catholic community. 

The case will be appealed on the ground that the decision 
of the court is a violation of religious freedom. 


The World Marriage and Birth Rate 


The marriage rate for most countries of the world for 
which statistics are available shows clearly the effect of 
prosperity or depression, according to a comprehensive 
article in Dossiers de L’ Action Populaire (Paris) of March 
25. (L’Action Populaire is a Catholic group deeply 
interested in social problems.) From 1926 to 1929 the 
number of marriages tended to increase in most of 20 
countries studied, but since 1929 the number of marriages 
per 1,000 inhabitants has dropped sharply. In Germany 
the curve has been reversed since 1933, due no doubt to 
Nazi doctrines, and the proportion was materially higher 
in 1934 than in 1913. In Italy, however, in spite of Fascist 
propaganda, the proportion for 1934, though slightly higher 
than in 1933, was still below the prewar rate. Indeed, 
Denmark is the only country of the 21 listed, except Ger- 
many, for which there was a decided increase in the num- 
ber of marriages in 1934 as over against 1913. Sweden 
and Switzerland show slight increases while several others 
have practically the same rate as in 1913. It is interesting 
to notice that such countries as Japan, Argentina, and 
Australia also show a decrease. The United States has 
one of the highest rates of decrease—from 10.6 marriages 
per 1,000 inhabitants in 1913 to 6.0 in 1933, the last year 
for which data are given for the United States. 
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In general, the birth rate has dropped more than the 
marriage rate. Every one of the 20 countries (all but 
five European) shows a decided drop in the birth rate 
since 1913. France has been the most nearly stable of any 
country with a rate of 18.8 live births per 1,000 inhabitants 
in 1913 and of 16.1 in 1934. Germany is the only country 
to show a decided increase in 1934 over 1933—from 14.7 
in 1933 to 18.0 in 1934. Denmark and Great Britain each 
registered an increase of less than one per cent. The 
other countries listed all showed slight decreases, in no 
case equal to the great drop between 1923 and 1933. It 
is interesting to note that in spite of the Italian campaign 
for larger families the birth rate in 1934 was 23.3 as 
against 23.7 in 1933 and 31.7 in 1913. Of the 15 countries 
for which statistics for 1934 are available Portugal had the 
highest rate—28.4—but this is the lowest rate for any 
of the years given in the table. For Rumania, an agri- 
cultural European country, the rate in 1933 was 10 per cent 
lower than in 1913 and four per cent lower than in 1923. 
Japan, which had the highest rate in 1933, 32.9, has, never- 
theless, suffered a drop of nearly 6 per cent since 1913. 
Even the relatively undeveloped countries like Argentina 
and Australia share the tendency toward a decidedly lower 
birth rate. 

Data are also given for illegitimate births in Belgium. 
In 1934 there were only about one-fifth as many as the 
yearly average from 1881-1900, and the proportion of 
illegitimate per 1,000 legitimate births was about one-third 
that of the same period. 


The Increase in Farms Since 1930 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census reports that from 
April 1, 1930, to January 1, 1935, the number of farms 
in the nation increased 8.3 per cent. On the later date 
there were 6,812,350 farms in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census this “reflects, in a major 
degree, the efiects of the depression” in checking the 
migration from the farms to the cities and in causing many 
former industrial workers to return to the farm. The 
largest increases in the number of farms were in general 
“in or near mining or industrial areas and in a consider- 
able portion of the area sometimes designated as ‘sub- 


sistence farming’. 

There was also in the five-year period a seven per cent 
increase in the number of acres in farms. About 55 per 
cent of the total land area in the United States was in 
farms in 1935. But since 1930 the value of the farms 
decreased about one-third. In 1935 it was $32,858,844,012. 
Values declined most in the West North Central states 
and least in New England and the Middle Atlantic states. 
For the country as a whole there was a decrease of about 
three per cent in the acreage used for crops, although east 
of the Mississippi River and in the Pacific Coast states 
there was a net increase. This was due to the severe 
drought in the Middle West and Mountain states. In 1934 
there was an increase of 12 per cent over 1929 in the 
acreage used for pasture or grazing. 

Fifty-seven and two-tenths per cent of all farms were 
operated by their owners in 1935. But the average area 
of the owner-operated farms has dropped from 173.3 
acres to 168.5. In 1935, 42.1 per cent of all farms were 
operated by tenants, slightly less than the proportion in 
1930. This is the first census in which the proportion of 
farms operated by tenants was smaller than in the pre- 
ceding one. It is said that this is due to a decline of tenancy 
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in the South. In other sections tenancy is still increasing. 
The decrease of the value of farms has been much greater 
for those operated by tenants than for those operated by 
owners 

There has been a decline of 6.6 per cent in the number 
of farms operated by nonwhite farmers (mainly Negroes, 
Indians, Chinese, and Japanese). This change, too, has 
taken place almost entirely in the South where such farmers 
comprised 23.9 per cent in 1935. Of these 77.1 per cent 
were tenants. There has been a two per cent increase in 
the number of farms owned by colored operators and a ten 
per cent decrease in the number operated by colored 
tenants. Colored croppers have decreased only 6.2 per 
cent while white croppers have decreased 9.3 per cent. 

There has been a relatively slight increase in the num- 
ber of farmers who own part and rent part of the land 
they operate, but a 10.3 per cent increase in the number 
of full owners. 


Farm Wages Highest Since 1931 


On April 1, 1936, according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, farm wage rates per month, with board, 
averaged $20.89 the country over; per month without 
board, $30.87 ; per day, with board, $1.05; per day without 
board, $1.43. These were the highest rates for the date 
since 1931. 

The supply of farm labor exceeded the demand, but by 
a smaller margin than on January 1 this year or on April 
1 a year ago. To this factor is attributed the higher 
wages. The reduction in supply is stated to be due to 
increased industrial employment, and to “the many relief 
and road-building projects now in operation.” 

Day wages, without board, ranged from an average of 
92 cents in the East South Central states to an average 
of $2.40 in the Pacific states. Day wages, with board, 
ranged from 71 cents in East South Central states, to 
$1.62 on the Pacific Coast. Monthly wages, without board, 
ranged from an average of $20.70 in East South Central 
states to an average of $56.59 in Pacific states; and 
monthly wages with board, from $14.09 in East South 
Central states to $36.50 on the Pacific Coast. 


“New Frontiers” 


The League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York, N. Y., has begun the publication of a 
magazine, New Frontiers, each issue of which will con- 
tain a piece of research on some current vital problem. It 
will be issued ten times a year. Subscribers will also 
receive one book on economics or social politics in a 
special New Frontiers edition. The subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. The April number, the first to be issued, 
contains “Putting the Constitution to Work,” by Harry 
W. Laidler. It describes the need for constitutional 
changes, the economic and political ideas of the drafters 
of the Constitution, the amendments which have been 
adopted, and the power of the Supreme Court to declare 
legislation invalid. Suggestions are made as to methods 
of making the Constitution ‘adaptable to the social and 
economic needs of the day.” A bibliography is appended. 


Recent Pamphlets 
Federal Relief—What Next? By John C. Gebhardt. New 
York, National Economy League, 1936, 


A statistical study of federal expenditures for relief. The con- 
clusion is reached that the federal government should “stop pour- 


ing out federal funds for costly and cumbersome work relief pro- 
grams, centered in Washington, and return to a program which 
places the responsibility for the administration of relief on state 
and local governments, with federal assistance confined to grants- 
in-aid to states and localities.” 


Adult Education for Social Chanep: A Handbook for Leaders 
and Members of Discussion Groups, Forums, and Adult 
Classes. Edited by Thomas K. Brown. Philadelphia, So- 
cial Order Committee (311 South Juniper St.), 1936. 15 
cents; special rates for quantities. 


In June, 1935, a group of about 50 persons met at Swarthmore, 
Pa., under the leadership of Eduard C. Lindeman, for two days 
to consider “the adaptation of adult education to our present eco- 
nomic and political problems.” This pamphlet contains the re- 
ports on “the goal,” “strategy and implements,” and “a guide to 
action” which were prepared by the three groups into which the 
seminar was divided. Mr. Lindeman says in his introduction that 
the “basic problem for our generation . . . is to discover sanctions 
for peace and order other than violence.” The instrument by 
which this may be accomplished is “increased awareness of the 
self and of other selves, directed toward social justice.” But “so- 
cial justice cannot be achieved through the learning of children 
and youth.” 

The goal for the new social order is “a society whose members 
are so economically secure, so emotionally adjusted, so mentally 
awake, and so completely motivated by loyalty to the common 
good, that individual freedom is both possible and socially useful.” 
Suggestions are made as to desirable strategy and methods to be 
used, including the areas in which adult education takes place and 
the quality of leadership needed, the technique of changing people's 
attitudes, methods of working through established organizations, 
and brief discussions of typical forms of adult education. 

P - bibliographies are appended to each section of the Hand- 
ook, 


Directory of Psychiatric Clinics in the United States, 1936. 
New York, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
(50 West 50th St.), 1936. 50 cents. 


This is the fifth of a series of directories of psychiatric clinics, 
though only the 1932 directory included clinics serving both chil- 
dren and adults. National institutions, chiefly federal government 
hospitals, are listed first. The rest of the directory is arranged by 
states and further subdivided into lists of state institutions, mental 
hygiene societies, and community clinics. The information given 
for each clinic includes the street address, the name of the director, 
a description of the staff, the operating schedule of the clinic, the 
number of new cases accepted for examination or treatment last 
year, and whether its services are restricted to children or adults. 
Since the lists of institutions are arranged by communities (within 
their general classification) anyone can quickly find out what serv- 
ices are available in his own community. 


Youth Movements Here and Abroad. Compiled by Mar- 
guerita P. Williams. New York, Russell Sage Foundation 
(130 East 22d St.), 1936. (Bul. No. 135.) 20 cents. 


An annotated bibliography on youth movements in the United 
States and in other countries, with a directory of leading American 
youth movements. The term is used to denote “a conscious revolt 
of the younger generation and . . . a means whereby youth may 
proclaim its own ideas, values and standards which are different 
from and frequently opposed to those of the older generation.” 


Education for Democracy: Public Affairs Forums. By J. W. 
Studebaker and C. S. Williams, Washington, D.C., U. S. 
Office of Education (Bul. 1935, No. 17), 1936. 10 cents. 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education and the assistant adminis- 
trator of the forum project of the Office of Education here present 
a brief account of the methods which have proved most useful for 
effective forum organization. The writers believe that through 
forums “a community spirit can be stimulated, a concern for pub- 
lic welfare nurtured and civic intelligence advanced.” The “true 
forum . . . fosters a free exchange and sharing of views, facts, 
and information among the people, met together as citizens in a 
nation devoted to self-government.” Particular attention is paid 
to the Des Moines Forum about which detailed information is 
given. Brief descriptions of other forums are given, and sugges- 
tions are made as to the technique of forum management. An 
extended bibliography is appended. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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